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sent themselves in the mess-room or the guard-room, every ad-
vantage is on the side of the novelist. I might illustrate this
position by tracing all the gradations of character marked out
in the novels, from the Baron of Bradwardine to Tom Halli-
day : but the examples are too well known to require enumera-
tion, and too generally admired to stand in need of panegyric.
Both writers, then, must have bestowed a greater attention on
military subjects, and have mixed more frequently in the soci-
ety of soldiers, than is usual with persons not educated to the
profession of arms.

" It may be asked, why we should take for granted that the
writer of these novels is not himself a member of the military
profession ? The conjecture is a little improbable if we have
been right in concluding that the minuteness and multiplicity
of our author's legal details are the fruit of his own study and
practice, although the same person may certainly, at different
periods of life, put on the helmet and the wig, the gorget and
the band; attend courts and lie in trenches; head a charge and
lead a cause. I cannot help suspecting, however (it is with the
greatest diffidence I venture the remark), that in those warlike
recitals which so strongly interest the great body of readers, an
army critic would discover several particulars that savor more
of the amateur than of the practised campaigner. It is not
from any technical improprieties (if such exist) that I derive
this observation, but, on the contrary, from a too great minute-
ness and over-curious diligence, at times perceptible in the
military details ; which, amidst a seeming fluency and familiar-
ity, betray, I think, here and there, the lurking vestiges of
labor and contrivance, like the marks of pickaxes in an artificial
grotto. The accounts of operations in the field, if not more
circumstantial than a professional author would have made
them, are occasionally circumstantial on points which such an
author would have thought it idle to dwell upon. A writer
who derived his knowledge of war from experience would, no
doubt, like the Author of Waverley, delight in shaping out
imaginary manoeuvres, or in filling up the traditional outline of
those martial enterprises and conflicts, which have found a
place in history ; perhaps, too, he would dwell on these parts of
his narrative a little longer than was strictly necessary ; but in
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